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CIVIL SERVICE

men's occupations; language as a means of
exchanging ideas; literature in which men
like Homer, Dante, John Bunyan, the
authors of the Ramayana of India and
of the Bible have molded centuries of human
history; great ideals such as the brother-
hood of man, service, progress and justice;
leaders of heroic character such as Moses,
Alexander the Great, Pericles, Saint Au-
gustine, Alfred the Great, Shakespeare,
Blackstone the jurist, Frances Willard and
Jane Addams; great institutions such as
Christianity, government and the home.

In the study of civilization one must
sketch the developments in methods of gain-
ing food, carrying on agriculture, domestica-
tion of animals, control of fire, mining, metal
working, textiles, architecture, music, do-
mestic arts, commerce, medicine, religion
and morals.

Civilization promotes the development of
countless social institutions such as coloni-
zation schemes, emancipation of slaves, con-
servation of natural resources, crusades and
world-wide campaigns, constitutions for
governments, trial by jury, international
organizations and the laws of nations.
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CIVIL LAW, that code of law which deals
with a man's relations with his fellow man,
in which the state's only interest is to see
that justice rules their conduct towards one
another. Civil is from the Latin civis, mean-
ing citizen; civil law is thus explained. It
differs from criminal law in that the state
becomes responsible for the safety of its
citizens against those who commit crimes;
the state cannot delegate corrective respon-
sibility to individuals for crimes against the
whole people.
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If a violation of law affects the welfare
only of the persons directly concerned, as
when a man refuses to pay a debt or when
one person trespasses upon the land of an-
other, civil laws are invoked. A robbery or
a murder, on the other hand, renders the
whole community unsafe, and criminal laws
are invoked; the state then becomes the
prosecutor in behalf of the people. See
LAW.

CIVIL LIST, a statement of appropria-
tions for support of royal houses of Europe,
for which appropriations are made yearly by
legislative bodies.

; IVIL SERVICE, a term
applied to all service
rendered to and paid for
by a nation in the eon-
duct of public business,
not applying, however, to
those engaged in the
army and navy and in
legislative and judicial
positions. It is citizen
service. It includes with-
in its classification the
great number of clerks,
stenographers, typists,
bookkeepers, messengers,
post-office employes, etc.,
required to keep the pub-
lic records and serve the public as required
by law.

Should a new manager assume charge of
a great factory it would be a calamity were
he to discharge all employes whose political
opinions were not in accord with his views.
However, for many years the important
business management of the United States
was conducted on such a basis. A newly
inaugurated President might find that many
thousands of minor employes were not men-
bers of Ms political party, having been ap-
pointed under a different political regime.
This condition, while it in no way affected
the public welfare, served as a reason for
discharging them and filling their places
with men and women who were in political
accord with the new administration. Thus
it might occur that a vast working force
might be changed every four years, to the
positive detriment of the country. While
merit should have been the determining fac-
tor even in political appointments, there was
formerly such clamor for office that often
party service rather than ability was ree-

